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MICHAEL  FARADAY. 


On  tlie  25th  of  August,  1867,  the  spirit  of  Michael 
Faraday,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  modern  science, 
passed  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  is  our  wish,  in  these 
pages,  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  do 
not  propose  to  do  this,  however,  because  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  intellect,  or  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  discoveries,  but  because,  with  all  his  achievements, 
he  was  a  sincere  and  lowly  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Faraday  was  the  son  of  poor  parents.  Fie  was  born 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1791.  His  father  was  a 
journeyman  blacksmith,  who  lived,  at  the  time  his 
third  son,  Michael,  was  born,  in  Newington  Butts, 
Surrey.  Of  course  he  could  afford  his  children  only 
limited  educational  advantages,  and  it  was  necessary 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should  contribute  by 
their  earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family.  Accordingly, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  situation  as  errand- 
boy  was  found  for  Michael,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Riebau, 
a  bookseller,  to  whom,  after  a  year’s  trial,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  as  a  bookbinder.  In  the  course  of 
his  work,  “  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Chemistry,” 
and  the  treatise  on  Electricity  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  passed  under  his  hands,  and  the  glimpses 
of  science  he  thus  obtained  awakened  in  his  mind  a 
strong  desire  for  scientific  knowledge.  Observing  in 
the  streets  notices  of  some  lectures  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  in  course  of  delivery  by  Mr.  Tatum,  at  his  house 
in  Dorset  Street,  Fleet  Street,  he  obtained  from  his 
master  permission  to  atteud  them;  and  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  who  worked  at  his  father’s  business 
kindly  helped  him  to  defray  the  cost.  Through  th^ 
kindness  of  a  customer  of  his  master,  he  was  also 
enabled  to  attend  some  lectures  by  Sir  Humphrey 
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Davy,  who  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
Lecturer  in  the  Boyal  Institution.  There  was  thus 
fostered  in  his  mind  “  the  desire  to  be  engaged  in 
scientific  occupation,  even  of  the  lowest  kind.” 

But  how  was  a  poor  bookbinder’s  apprentice  to  attain 
such  a  desire  P  First  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  but  he  received  no 
reply.  Next,  encouraged  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
introduced  him  to  Sir  Id.  Davy’s  lectures,  he  forwarded 
his  notes  of  those  lectures  to  Sir  Humphrey,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  help  him  to  find  the  employment 
for  which  he  longed.  Sir  Humphrey  received  his 
application  kindly,  and  appointed  an  interview,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  recommended  him  to  keep  to  his 
trade,  telling  him  that  science  was  a  hard  mistress, 
who  remunerated  very  poorly  those  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  her  service.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
quite  plain  to  Sir  Humphrey  that  Faraday  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  follow  his  advice;  for  one  night,  little 
more  than  a  month  after,  Faraday  was  surprised  and 
delighted  by  receiving  a  note  from  Sir  H.,  asking  him 
to  call  the  following  day.  Deferring  to  their  former 
interview,  Sir  H.  inquired  if  he  was  still  in  the  same 
mind ;  telling  him  that  if  so,  he  could  offer  him  the  post 
of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institution,  from 
which  he  had  just  dismissed  its  former  occupant.  The 
salary  was  small — twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  with 
the  use  of  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  but 
Faraday  joyfully  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  entered 
almost  immediately  on  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Sir  Humphrey,  who 
was  going  abroad,  offered  Faraday  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  him  as  his  amanuensis ;  with  the  promise 
of  resuming  his  situation  in  the  Institution  on  his  return 
to  England.  He  consented,  and  accordingly  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  with  Sir  Humphrey  on  the  Continent, 
This  was  of  great  advantage  to  him ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  general  expansion  of  mind  which  results  from 
foreign  travel,  liis  connection  with  Sir  Humphrey — 
in  itself  of  incalculable  service— brought  him  into  con- 
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tact  with  many  of  the  first  scientific  men  in  Europe. 
With  some  of  these,  notwithstanding  his  subordinate 
position,  he  formed  friendships  which  lasted  for  life. 

About  a  fortnight  after  his  return  to  England, 
which  was  in  the  end  of  April,  1815,  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  a  somewhat  higher  capacity, 
and  with  a  small  increase  of  salary.  He  still  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  associated  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  of  assisting  in  many  of  those 
researches  the  results  of  wdiich  have  so  deservedly 
rendered  the  name  of  his  great  master  immortal.  In 
the  following  year,  1816,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
lecturer  on  science  by  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Chemistry  before  the  “  City  Philosophical 
Society ;  ”  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public  as  a  writer,  by  contributing 
a  paper  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  From 
this  time  his  course  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success.  Now  and  then  he  was  annoyed  by  petty 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
he  steadily  held  on  his  way,  till  he  attained  the 
highest  scientific  honours.  He  gradually  rose  in  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Institution,  when  at  length,  in 
the  combined  capacities  of  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
and  Eullerian  Professor  of  Chemistry,  its  practical  and 
efficient  working  rested  almost  entirely  in  his  hands, 
Eor  many  years  his  admirable  and  eloquent  lectures, 
delivered  in  its  theatre,  constituted  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  W oolwich ;  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  literature  of  science ;  and  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern 
science.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  us, 
in  a  tract  like  this,  to  do  more  than  glance  at  his 
wonderful  researches ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they 
completely  revolutionized  the  sciences  of  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  galvanism,  and  even  created  new 
departments,  such  as  magneto- electricity  and  dia-mag- 
netism,  from  which  rich  results  will  doubtless  yet  be 
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reaped.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  liis  searching  vision 
into  nature  if  we  state,  that  whilst,  previous  to  his 
appearance,  a  few  substances  only,  like  iron  and  nickel, 
were  supposed  to  be  amenable  to  magnetic  influences, 
it  was  ascertained  by  him  that  most  bodies  were  more 
or  less  affected  by  them — with  the  strange  difference,  that 
whilst  some  were  attracted,  others  were  repelled.  It 
may,  further,  afford  some  conception  of  the  value  of 
his  discoveries,  if  we  say  that  the  result  was  to  establish 
a  minute  relationship  between  the  great  forces  on 
which  he  operated,  to  show  that  they  were  not  only 
allied,  but  mutually  convertible,  and  to  suggest  that 
all  the  magnificent  agents  employed  in  the  physical 
universe  were  members  of  the  same  bright  brotherhood. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  any  philosopher  who 
has  done  so  much  to  prove  by  experiment  that  the 
powers  of  nature  are  one  in  action,  and  therefore 
necessarily  one  in  origin. 

In  all  Faraday’s  investigations  his  one  supreme  desire 
was,  not  to  find  out  what  would  sustain  his  preconceived 
opinions,  but  to  discover  truth.  The  following  extract 
shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  the  liability  of  the 
mind  to  be  warped  by  prejudice,  and  with  what  zealous 
care  he  guarded  against  it : — 

“  The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report 
or  opinion  that  harmonizes  with  our  preconceived 
notions,  can  only  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  in¬ 
credulity  we  entertain  towards  everything  that  opposes 
them  ;  and  these  opposite  and  apparently  incompatible, 
or  at  least  inconsistent  conditions,  are  accepted  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  one 
moment  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  ad¬ 
mitted  without  the  pretence  of  a  careful  examination  of 
proof;  and  at  the  best,  the  whole  force  of  these  laws, 
acting  undeviatingly  throughout  all  time,  is  denied,  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  they  give  is  disliked.  It  is  my  firm 
persuasion  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most 
common  things,  having  reference  to  himself  personally, 
or  to  any  person,  thought,  or  matter  related  to  him, 
without  being  made  aware  of  the  temptation  and  the 
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difficulty  of  opposing  it.  I  could  give  many  illustrations 
personal  to  myself,  about  atmospheric  magnetism,  lines 
of  force,  attraction,  refraction,  unity  of  power,  nature 
of  matter,  etc.,  or  on  things  more  general  to  our  com¬ 
mon  nature,  about  likes  and  dislikes,  wishes,  hopes 
and  fears,  but  it  would  be  unsuitable  and  also  un¬ 
necessary  ;  for  each  must  be  conscious  of  a  large  field 
sadly  uncultivated  in  this  respect.  I  will  simply  express 
my  strong  belief,  that  that  point  of  self-educafiion  which 
consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires  and 
inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  not  only  in  things  of  natural 
philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  life.” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  philosopher. 

Few  men  ever  received  such  flattering  and  unsolicited 
marks  of  distinction.  “  When  a  comparatively  young 
man,”  says  a  recent  biographer,  Dr.  Gladstone,  “he  was 
naturally  desirous  of  appending  the  mystic  letters, 
‘F.R.S.’  to  his  name;  and  he  was  balloted  into  the 
Royal  Society  in  January,  1824.  .  .  .  He  paid  the 

fees,  and  never  sought  another  distinction  of  the  kind. 
But  they  were  showered  upon  him.  The  Philosophical 
Society  of  Cambridge  had  already  acknowledged  his 
merits,  and  the  Academies  of  Paris  and  Florence  had 
enrolled  him  amongst  their  corresponding  members. 
Heidelberg  and  St.  Petersburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Palermo,  quickly 
followed;  and  as  the  fame  of  his  researches  spread, 
very  many  other  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  as  well  as  at  home,  brought  to  him  the 
tribute  of  their  honorary  membership.  He  thrice  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor — Oxford  making  him  a 
D.C.L.,  Prague  a  Ph.D.,  and  Cambridge  an  LL.D. ; 
besides  which  he  was  instituted  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  a  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  Among  the  medals  he 
received,  were  each  of  those  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Society, — indeed,  the  Copley  medal  was  given 
him  twice,— and  the  Grande  Medaille  d’Honneur  at 
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tlio  time  of  the  French  Exhibition.  Altogether  it 
appears  he  was  decorated  with  ninety- five  titles  and 
marks  of  merit,  including  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  Science ; 
for  in  1844  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  French  Academy.” 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  although  he  had 
not  studied  at  any  university,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London ;  that,  “  as 
the  recognised  prince  of  investigators,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  become  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,”  which  he  firmly  but  respectfully  declined; 
that  he  received  from  the  Government,  as  a  mark  of 
national  approval,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  ;  and  that, 
in  the  year  1858,  Her  Majesty  kindly  offered  him  a 
house  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  he  generally  resided 
from  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

All  we  have  said  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  line,  relates  only  to  the  work  and  the  success  of 
the  philosopher;  but  the  question  still  remains,  What 
kind  of  man  was  Michael  Faraday  ? 

As  guileless,  true-hearted,  upright  a  man  as  ever 
lived :  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  husband,  a  faithful 
friend — in  all  relations  of  life  the  soul  of  honour.  Few 
men  ever  made  for  themselves  deeper  respect  or  more 
confiding  love.  To  say  that  he  did  not  value  highly 
the  honours  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  or  that 
with  any  false  humility  he  regarded  them  as  altogether 
undeserved,  would  be  untrue ;  but  it  would  be  equally 
untrue  that  he  was  ever  unduly  elated  by  them,  or 
that  they  ever  fostered  in  his  heart  an  arrogant  or 
boastful  spirit. 

Never  was  man  less  mercenary.  He  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  the  servant  of  Science — let  us  add,  as  the 
servant  of  God,  pledged  to  honour  Him  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  exposition  of  His  works ;  and  he  suffered 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  vocation.  As  his  reputa¬ 
tion  rose,  he  was  often  requested  to  make  analyses  for 
commercial  purposes.  There  was  thus  opened  before 
him  the  prospect  of  great  wealth.  Indeed,  in  one 
single  year  he  received  in  this  way  £1000,  and  in 
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the  following  year  a  still  larger  sum.  He  believed, 
however,  that  he  had  a  higher  vocation.  “  I  felt,”  he 
said  to  a  friend,  “that  I  was  not  sent  into  the  world 
for  this  purpose.”  He  had  just  made  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  discoveries,  the  evolution  of  electricity  from 
magnetism  ;  and  the  practical  question  arose  whether 
he  should  follow  it  up,  or  devote  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  Both  he  could  not  do  ;  and  he 
deliberately  chose  the  former.  His  gains  from  mercan¬ 
tile  analyses  sunk  the  very  next  year  to  little  more 
than  £150,  and  they  soon  ceased  altogether. 

But  how  did  Faraday  stand  affected  to  vital  Christi¬ 
anity  ?  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  some  scientific 
men,  not  content  with  prosecuting  their  own  investi¬ 
gations  and  then  giving  the  results  of  their  inquiries 
to  the  world,  have  set  themselves  in  avowed,  and 
even  in  gratuitous,  antagonism  to  revelation ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  Christians  have  been  so  far  misled 
by  their  opposition  as  to  conclude  that  modern  Science 
and  Revelation  are  actually  and  necessarily  opposed  the 
one  to  the  other.  Neither  take  into  consideration  that  the 
spheres  of  the  two  are  distinct.  Let  science  prosecute  her 
inquiries  into  nature  to  the  very  utmost ;  but  when  she 
has  done  that,  let  her  bow  with  becoming  deference  to 
the  announcements  of  that  word  which  tells,  what  she 
herself  can  never  find  out,  how  sinful  men  may  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  how  they  may  obtain  everlast¬ 
ing  life. 

Thank  God,  some  of  the  noblest  lights  of  science  have 
done  this  ;  and  of  these  Faraday  was  one. 

Faraday’s  father  was  a  member  of  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  which  is  small  and  little  known,  the  Sande- 
manians  or  Glassites.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter 
into  all  their  peculiarities  of  faith  and  practice  :  suffice 
it  to  say  that,  with  whatever  may  be  distinctive  and 
peculiar,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  hold 
the  grand  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel — redemption 
through  the  sacrificial  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  bounden  obligation  of  a  holy  life. 
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From  his  childhood  Faraday  attended  the  religions 
services  of  this  body ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  made 
liis  profession  of  faith  before  the  Church  and  was 
received  into  their  fellowship. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  community  to  which 
Faraday  belonged,  that  each  congregation  shall  have  a 
plurality  of  elders  or  pastors,  who  are  to  be  in  all  cases 
unpaid  men.  Ere  long,  Faraday  was  elected  to  the 
eldership ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  took  his  full  share 
in  promoting  the  edification  of  his  brethren.  There 
seem  to  have  been  different  opinions  as  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  he  thus  delivered.  One  of  his  attached  friends 
describes  them  as  having  little  variety  and  attractive¬ 
ness  ;  whilst  another,  a  scientific  friend  who  heard  him 
now  and  then,  says,  “They  struck  me  as  resembling 
a  mosaic  work  of  texts.  At  first  you  could  hardly 
understand  their  juxtaposition  and  relationship ;  but 
as  the  well-chosen  pieces  were  filled  in,  by  degrees  their 
congruity  and  fitness  became  developed,  and  at  last  an 
amazing  sense  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
filled  one’s  thoughts  at  the  close  of  the  discourse.” 
One  of  his  last  sermons  was  preached  at  Dundee, 
about  four  years  before  his  death.  “  He  began  by 
telling  his  audience  that  his  memory  was  failing,  and 
he  feared  he  could  not  quote  Scripture  with  perfect 
accuracy :  and  then,  as  said  one  of  the  elders  present, 
‘  his  face  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel,’  as  he  poured 
forth  the  words  of  loving  exhortation.” 

We  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
Faraday’s  religious  convictions,  that  he,  prince  of 
philosophers  though  he  was,  thus  remained  faithful  to 
the  little  community  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  that 
he  devoted  to  the  spiritual  edification  of  his  brethren 
those  noble  gifts  whose  employment  on  the  great 
themes  of  Science  instructed  and  delighted  the  most 
cultured  minds  of  his  day. 

His  views  of  Divine  revelation  were  uttered  in  the 
beginning  of  a  lecture  on  education,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  the  hearing  of  the  lamented  Prince 
Albert  as  follows 
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“  Higli  as  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures  around 
him,  there  is  a  higher  and  far  more  exalted  position 
within  his  view ;  and  the  ways  are  infinite  in  which  he 
occupies  his  thoughts  about  the  fears,  or  hopes,  or 
expectations  of  a  future  life.  I  believe  that  the  truth  of 
that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  any 
exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they 
may  be ;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other 
teaching  than  his  own,  and  is  received  through  simple 
belief  of  the  testimony  given.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  the  self-education  I  am  about  to  commend,  in 
respect  to  the  things  of  this  life,  extends  to  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  man  by 
reasoning  could  find  out  God.  ...  I  have  never 
seen  anything  incompatible  between  those  things  of 
man  which  can  be  known  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
within  him,  and  those  higher  things  concerning  his 
future  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit.” 

A  noble  utterance,  especially  as  delivered  to  such  an 
audience ! 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister-in-law  shows  beautifully  how  thoroughly  his  heart 
was  imbued  with  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  gentle  and  Christian  sympathy. 
Would  that  more  such  letters  passed  between  relations 
or  friends  ! — 

“  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  dealings  to  bring  weak¬ 
ness  of  body  over  you,  and  so  to  lessen  your  power  to 
enjoy  those  privileges  which  are  granted  to  us,  to  keep 
alive  in  our  hearts  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  But  we  know  that  these  His  dealings 
with  His  people  who  are  found  waiting  upon  Him  are 
all  mercy,  and  are  needful  to  rule  their  rebellious 
hearts  to  the  obedience  of  Him,  and  to  see  in  Him 
everything  which  is  necessary  for  our  rest.  How 
anxious,  to  be  sure,  we  are  to  do  something !  Often 
it  takes  the  form  of  going  to  His  house,  or  of  joining 
in  His  worship,  or  of  working  in  the  labour  of  love  in 
the  profession — things  that  His  people,  constrained 
by  His  love,  will  be  always  found  observing ;  but  when 
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it  pleases  God  to  take  from  us  these  privileges,  leaving 
us  His  Word,  which  is  all-sufficient,  how  often  shall 
we  find,  by  the  workings  and  thoughts  of  our  hearts, 
that  in  these  things  we  were  trying  to  do  something  on 
our  own  account !  And  so  we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope 
that  He  is  thus  showing  us  what  is  within  ourselves,  that 
He  may  turn  us  again  to  Christ,  and  to  Him  alone.” 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  written  in  his  68th  year 
to  one  of  his  nieces.  It  shows  how  firmly  his  feet  were 
planted  on  the  only  true  foundation,  and  how  completely 
his  faith  in  Christ  dispelled  the  terrors  of  death  : — 

“  I  cannot  think  that  death  has  to  the  Christian  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  should  make  it  a  rare,  or  other  than 
a  constant  thought.  Out  of  the  view  of  death  comes 
the  view  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  .  .  .  And 

though  death  be  repugnant  to  the  flesh,  yet  where  the 
Spirit  is  given,  to  die  is  gain.  ...  It  is  permitted  to  the 
Christian  to  think  of  death :  he  is  even  represented  as 
praying  that  God  would  teach  him  to  number  his  days. 
W ords  are  given  to  him  :  ‘  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  P  ’  And  the  answer  is 
given  him :  ‘  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  And  though 
the  thought  of  death  brings  the  thought  of  judgment, 
which  is  far  above  all  the  trouble  that  arises  from  the 
breaking  of  mere  earthly  ties,  it  also  brings  to  the 
Christian  the  thought  of  Him  who  died,  was  judged, 
and  who  rose  again  for  the  justification  of  those  who 
believe  in  Him.  Though  the  fear  of  death  be  a  great 
thought,  the  hope  of  eternal  life  is  a  far  greater.” 

He  closes  the  letter  thus  : — 

“  My  worldly  faculties  are  slipping  away  day  by  day. 
Happy  is  it  for  all  of  us,  that  the  true  good  lies  not  in 
them.  As  they  ebb,  may  they  leave  us  as  little 
children,  trusting  in  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
accepting  His  unspeakable  gift !  ” 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1862,  he  delivered  his  last  dis¬ 
course  at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which,  as  Dr,  Bence 
Jones  says,  for  thirty-eight  years  his  lectures  had  been 
the  life.  His  consciousness  of  failing  powers,  both 
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physical  and  mental,  had  forced  upon  him  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  retire,  and  he  took 
his  leave  amid  deep  and  universal  regrets.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institution,  and  in  everything  that  related  to  the 
advancement  of  science  ;  but  it  is  especially  interesting 
to  know  that  his  hopes  were  still  firmly  fixed  on  the 
bright  world  beyond,  and  that  so  long  as  his  mental 
faculties  could  grasp  the  precious  truths  of  salvation, 
he  rested  with  unchanging  confidence  on  Christ.  Thus 
he  wrote  the  year  after  his  retirement.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  serious  illness  of  two  relatives  : — 

“  All  these  events  may  well  lessen  our  thoughts 
and  hold  of  life.  But  what  a  blessing  it  is,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  to  diminish  the  hopes  belonging 
to  that  far  better  life,  to  which  this  is  only  the  entrance ! 
The  sorrow  is  for  the  night  only;  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.” 

For  one  or  two  years  before  his  death,  Faraday’s  fine  in¬ 
tellect  was  dimmed.  Speaking  of  this  sad  fact,  the  writer 
of  an  admirable  article  on  Faraday,  which  appeared  in 
the  British  Quarterly  Bevieiv,  eloquently  says  : — 

“  Let  us  not  dwell  upon  this  melancholy  phase  of  a 
noble  existence,  except  to  note  it  as  a  fact,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  should  teach  the  mighty  in  genius  to 
wear  then*  honours  meekly,  and  with  much  fear  and 
trembling.  Hot  for  himself  was  the  lesson  required, 
but  that  others  might  learn  that  the  greatest  gifts 
might  be  summarily  cancelled,  and  the  loftiest  faculties 
palsied,  even  when  tutored  to  their  highest  perfection. 
.  .  .  At  last  came  the  voice  which  the  dying  alone 

can  hear,  and  then  the  noble  intellect,  awakening  from 
its  lethargy,  like  some  sleeper  aroused  from  a  heavy 
dream,  rose  up  and  passed  through  the  gates  of  light 
into  the  better  land,  where,  doubtless,  it  is  now 
immersed  in  the  study  of  grander  mysteries  than  any 
it  ever  attempted  to  explore  on  earth.” 

There  are  many  points  in  respect  to  which  we  might 
hold  up  with  high  commendation  the  life  of  Michael 
Faraday.  We  might  set  it  before  young  men  as  an 
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example  of  resolute  pains-taking  diligence,  alike  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  of  life  ;  and  we  might  com¬ 
mend  it  to  every  man,  whatever  his  age  or  position,  as 
an  example  of  lowly  and  genuine  Christian  worth. 
But  we  ask  the  special  attention  of  men  of  scientific 
tastes  and  pursuits  to  this, — that,  with  his  lofty  intellect 
and  his  rare  attainments,  he  still  received  “  the  kingdom 
of  Cod  as  a  little  child.”  He  felt  that  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  of  unspeakable  and  everlasting  moment  to  which 
all  the  science  in  the  world  could  give  no  reply ;  and 
taking  them  to  the  only  oracle  which  could  answer  them 
— the  Word  of  God, — he  received  its  utterances  with  the 
lowliest  deference.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  poor  lost 
sinner,  as  dependent  on  Divine  mercy  as  the  most  un¬ 
taught  rustic  or  the  vilest  outcast ;  and  believing  humbly 
in  the  Lord  J esus  Christ,  he  sought  forgiveness  through 
His  great  sacrifice.  Conscious,  too,  of  a  sinful  nature,  he 
sought  its  renewal  through  the  power  of  the  Lord’s 
renewing  Spirit ;  and  through  the  grace  of  that  Spirit  he 
became  a  true  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven. 

Whatever  your  grasp  of  mind,  or  whatever  your  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements,  you  need  salvation,  and  only  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  can  give  it  you.  If  you  have  not  yet 
sought  it  at  His  hand,  make  that  your  first  concern.  Be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Lord  J  esus  Christ,  that  you  may  be  saved  ; 
and  then,  gladdened  with  the  joy  of  Divine  forgiveness, 
avow  Him  modestly,  yet  bravely,  like  Michael  Faraday, 
as  your  Redeemer  and  your  Lord. 
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